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slept for the last time at Numero 13. 1 rose at six. There was
cunning and strategy in my rising so early. The Gestapo had come
at eight in the morning. So there was no danger before that hour.
I gave my flat a last look, which focused on the spot where my friend
had died, and came down into the daik square. There a curious
pang shot through me. No, it didn't shoot. It stopped in the
middle, and was with me while my eyes tried to eat themselves
through the darkness to get an unforgctting last look at the scene
of all that beauty, disgust, despair, and hope. Then I hurried down
the stairs.
Darkness was everywhere, yet the queues were forming before
butchers and grocers, and now and then a German patrohfejj'uld
march along. The queues were silent, like those that had priyfei in
Notre Dame; the German boots were making the same sound.
And because fancy comes easily before a long journey, Paris that
moment seemed to me like the dark inside of a church where you
wait and kneel and pray and are full of despair and weariness, and
then suddenly the lights go up like a miracle and the bell rings out
and the organ makes you rise and soar though your knees are hard
against the floor. The first candles, I said to myself, have already
been lighted by the resistance of England.
I took the Metro, and because now the Metro belonged to the
finality of things, 1 read again very carefully the instructions in
German to German soldiers coming into Paris. They had appeared
immediately after the occupation. Not to hobnob with the popula-
tion, not to walk arm-in-arm with women, and not to sit on bar-
stools. Apparently bar-stools were a matter of Weltanschauung, too.
So this war wasn't only for butter: it was to make the world safe
for bar-stools, too. I walked about, and then, when Webers in the
rue Royale opened, 1 went inside. 1 sat near the window. Nona
was to meet me at ten.
In the street several German women shuffled along. I don't
allude to the Madchen in Uniform whom a Frenchwoman had summed
up in their and my presence most appropriately: Comme dies sont
moches, les poules Roches; but to civilians they were moches, too. The
world must be made safe for decent-looking women. The French
said those German women were evacuees from Hamburg and other
places the R.A.F. bombed.
Two German officers sat near me; their attache-cases were on the
table. Though they spoke in low voices I caught the meaning of
their conversation. It was about the English having bombed Berlin.
They didn't like it; that weeping sailor hadn't liked it, either,